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“And Moses said unto Aaron, what did this people unto thee, that thou hast 
brought so great a sin upon them? And Aaron said, let not the anger of my 
Lord wax hot: thou knowest the people, that they are set on mischief. For 
they said unto me, make us gods which shall go before us.”—Exopvus xxxii : 
21, 22, 23. 


Tue history of which this is a part, is familiar to you. Moses 
had gone, and as he alone gave reality to the presence of 
God, the children of Israel considered Jehovah too as gone. 
Their old idolatry still in vigorous life, they asked Aaron, as 
he himself says, to make them gods to supply the place of 
the one they had lost. Moved by. their demands, and yield- 
ing against his judgment and conscience to the influences 
about him, he gave them what they desired. 

This transaction illustrates the power of a people over the 
minds of those who are set to guide them, and suggests the 





* Preached at the opening of the Synod of Pennsylvania, Oct. 18, 1864. 
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topic on which I propose to speak on this occasion :—THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE PIETY OF THE CHURCH UPON THE INTELLECT OF 
HER MINISTRY. 

If one would know at specific times, the peculiar trains of 
thought occupying the church, he will turn naturally to the 
pulpit. He will have in the themes most familiar there and 
in the manner in which they are treated, an index of the 
mind and heart of the ag: e. For the most part the new 
thoughts in religion which lie embryonic in the church are 
brought forth in shape and life by her teachers; they may 
not have been originated by them, they may have been float- 
ing vaguely in the popular mind, but in general their enunci- 
ation is made by those to whom the work of guiding the 
church is committed. The constitution of the ministry is for 
this very end, for this were hw | appointed, and if they do not 
thus inform and control the thinking of the church they fail of 
all the high designs of God in respect to their function. 

It will Teody be disputed that. the thinking of the church 
does in fact in avery great measure depend both in its style 
and subject upon the thinking of her ministry. This is seen 
in a single congregation of Christians. An observant man 
going from house to house will, with little liability of mistake, 
discover what are the current ministrations under which 
these families sit. The voices of the last Sabbath from 
the pulpit lingering upon the mind have given a conscious, 
more often an unconscious determination to the meditations 
of the week. This will be seen, not during one week or one 
year, but week by week and year by year. It is the legiti- 
mate and intended influence ef the pulpit; and if just such 
an influence be not executed, if just such effects are not seen, 
if the preacher does not thus leave his signature upon the 
people, he and they may be assured that the utterances of 
that pulpit are only murmurs, and that he needs something 
to give him character as a minister of Jesus Christ. 

These remarks may be made as truly of a much wider field. 
The preacher gives character to the thinking of the age in 
which he lives, he goes before and marks out the path for the 
church. In this is the responsibility and the value of the pul- 
pit. The people may not recognize this influence, the ministry 
may ignore it, but it exists, the church thinks through her min- 
istry and the products of her mind depend on the working of 
theirs. God has made it so. 

But this is by no means an unreciprocated influence, the 
moral no less than the physical force does not press in one way 
alone, the action and reaction are equal. This is seen, as before, 
within the limits of a particular congregation as well as in the 
wider field of any single period. It appears in the practical 
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workings of a pastor’s life. As from week to week he comes 
into contact with his people, his mind and heart are shapen by 
the touch. A conversation in a sick chamber, a word heard or 
uttered by the wayside has generated thoughts and feelings that 
find their form and birth in the ministrations of the next Sabbath. 
They live and are the pioneers of many succeeding days of re- 
tired study. In the same way the church at large is evermore 
affecting her ministry. You have, in looking at the history of 
any age,’ only to discover what were the characteristics of the 
people and you will from that know what style of men their 
preachers were. The church surrounds her ministry with a vital 
atmosphere which they breathe, which is always baie them 
life or making them ghastly as it is pure or loaded with pesti- 
leutial vapors. The preacher may set the mind of the church 
in motion upon the river of thought, but it sweeps onward and 
bears him with it. At the most he can but guide and control 
the bark freighted with eternal results, happy if he be able to 
accomplish even that. 

The controlling influence of the church upon the mind of her 
ministry will be seen either in the truths which they exhibit or 
in the mode of their presentation. This is the product of their 
mutual relations. It is inevitable. The church creates a kind of 
market-place whither are brought such things as her spiritual 
and intellectual necessities seem to demand. We may go further 
and say that the spiritual provision, or that which is intended 
so to be, which is brought there is very much such as shall meet 
the wants of the church as they are made known by herself, she 
being the judge and making the requisition, what she asks will 
be given her. The economic law will prevail. Supply will 
answer demand. 

I am not now affirming what ought to be in this matter, nor 
am I attempting to indicate how far these wishes of the church 
should be met by her ministry. I am asserting merely a general 
fact, a sort of law which has prevailed in every age of the 
church. When her spirituality has been elevated, her ministry 
has brought her the milk, the honey, the strong meat of divine 
truth ; when she has wandered from God and the powers of the 
world to come have been withdrawn, they have brought her 
supplies from the world, husks indeed on which she has starved, 
but still the provision which she asked. Her ministry have 
ever been men, partially sanctified men at the best, and, alas, 
have often, yea even generally, been too weak to stand long 
against the adverse influence of a whole church about them. 
I wish to trace this influence to a single point—its bearing upon 
the mind of the ministry, and inquire how far and how it 
affects the intellectual work of the preacher. I shall have oc- 
casion, while doing this, to speak necessarily of its influence on 
his spirituality. 
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Consider the case when the church has lost her spirituality, 
and yet her ministry have withstood the sweeping current of 
her decline, abiding in faithfulness to God and with clear-sighted 
views of the real and eternal necessities of the people. Sup- 
pose a true-hearted minister, full of devotion to God and the 
salvation of men, preaching to a backslidden and worldly 
church. He exhibits truth as it commends itself to his awaken- 
ed sensibilities. These are all keenly alive to the grand reali- 
ties of religion, and the truth which he speaks has a living 
significance to him ; but they fall upon ears and hearts wholly 
out of sympathy with him. These things move his soul to its 
nether depths, they make him tremblingly anxious, but they are 
dead to those whom he addresses, on him they blaze with flaming 
light, they are scarcely vanishing sparks to them. Now what 
shall be the effect of this upon the mind of such a man? will it 
quicken it to new life, will it add vigor to its powers? Will it 
not rather depress or exhaust it? He feels the immeasurable 
age of the things of God and of the soul interests at 
stake ; so he speaks, but his words fail to beget any sympathetic 
anxiety ; he calls but finds no answer ; he goes forward but 
none follow. Shall he now be strong in his work? Shall the 
commander who sees the battle wavering between victory and 
defeat, while he orders his delaying squadrons to advance, shall 
he when he sees them stand nerveless and unmoving while the 
hurrying moments are making their doom and his, shall he as 
he rides from rank to rank shouting an advance, now dashing 
forward calling them to follow, now back again as he sees them 
wavering and halting still, shall he at such a moment find his 
intellect grow clear, vigorous, sufficient to direct the evolutions 
of a host, will he not rather in the tumultuous disappointment 
find it distracted, himself disheartened till he is scarce fit to 
fight or flee ? 

Many a faithful minister has in times of religious depression 
found his exhausted powers unequal to the work of preaching 
living truths to dead hearers. At such atime the mind is driv- 
en in upon and wears itself out in vain attempts to remedy evils 
too strong to be controlled and too terrible to be borne. A 
man may rise above disappointment for a time, but when his 
whole life is one long toil after results that are never reached, 
when foiled in every effort he sees his hopes dying out one 
by one till all are dead, he cannot endure the trial, sooner or 
later his powers fail in the fruitless struggle. This has perhaps 
been the history of many a holy man in times of the church’s 
declension.. Men have seen them wasting, their bodies growing 
ethereal like their spirit till they have passed away, yet have 
never knowa that the soul grown sick, too weary to stay, tired 
of labours that were only disappointment, of griefs that found 
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no helping joy, had gone to a land where hope is walking ever- 
more with fruition. They have gone, and the church has never 
known that she caused their departure. 

Such may be the result when the ministry are men so full of 
the life of God that they are able to breast the sweep of declin- 
ing religion in the church. But what will it be when they 
yield to it, and with the people, lose the fervor of their zeal? 
Among the effects which will follow will be a decline in the pow- 
er of the ministry. They are not as a class, in times of religious 
declension, men of as great intellectual strength. The religion 
of the Saviour Jesus reaches every faculty of the believer's 
nature. The Spirit of God overshadowing the man, as once he 
brooded over Chaos, creates within him principles of life and 
like a world rising into form and beauty everything declares 
the divine power. In this creation the Holy Spirit does more 
than simply renovate the heart; he makes the believer a new 
man ; the change in his moral nature radiates and every pow- 
er receives a quickening impulse. The intellect in this new 
light and life becomes clarified, strengthened, enlarged. The be- 
liever once afar off is made nigh to God, and he becomes 
through the promises which he has received into his soul, a par- 
taker of the divine nature. His mind is now characterized in a 
measurable degree by the divine intuition. I know not how 
better to explain or describe that potentiality by which a mind 
which yesterday seemed sluggish, unable to fix itself or grasp 
simple truths, to-day, under the forming hand of God’s Spirit, 
is able to understand the mysteries of the Kingdom; that 
bounding of the soul after truth without processes of reasoning, 
like the leaping of the babe of Elizabeth when the voice of the 
mother of Jesus was heard, by which souls that have never 
learned, seem to know the things of God, that divine instinct 
by which the soul at once recognizes the touch of truth or of 
error. Oh, how many intellects ‘has the religion of Christ given 
to the world! 

Every converted man knows of what I speak. He has felt his 
natural powers grow strong when his heart has become recon- 
ciled to God ; strong in respect to all that his mind deals with, 
but strikingly so in regard to religious things. What a marvellous 
change does a day mke in all the intellectual perceptions of di- 
vine things when a man has given himself to God! What yes- 
terday seemed dark, meaningless, to-day gleams out luminously 
with every line sharply defined in grace and beauty. It is out 
of darkness into light. Nay more, the soul seems to have not 
only new power and capacities but new material given it, and 
truths of which the man was never conscious of having had a 
glimpse are remembered, he knows not how. Memory indeed 
seems more than herself, to have even creative power, and to 
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make what was never in the mind consciously before, while the 

old words of Scripture and the hymns of the church are echo- 

. ing through the open sunlit chambers of his soul and he cannot 
tell whence come the voices. It is the divine Spirit bringing all 
things to remembrance. 

This enlightenment, this quickening, is carried forward at 
every stage of the Christian’s progress in the divine life. The 
more he becomes assimilated to God the more does his intellect 
receive of that intuitive power of which I have spoken. It 
changes too with his experience. He finds that his perceptiors 
of divine things alter with the varying phases of his religious 
life ; truth changes, now coming out in bold relief, now fading 
to shadowy outline just as the gleam of God’s countenance 
streams down or is hidden by passing clouds. 

When therefore the life of piety is active the preacher finds 
his work one of comparative ease, I mean his intellectual work. 
He does much in brief periods. The divine light illuminates 
the sacred page and its beauty and its glory appear; every 
where he has only to look and it becomes an Urim and Thum- 
min to him, as it is, the oracle of God. 

This is seen in seasons of religious revival. How much of 
intellectual labor is done at such times. The preaching is char- 
acterized, not by mental weakness but*by power; it is not 
naked exhortation, but mighty unfoldings of truth, truth which 
the mind grasps and takes possession of as at no other time. 
The preacher finds mind in living vigorous movement around 
him, he is equal to the time and he preaches with what, meas- 
ured by hours and effort, would seem less preparation, but more 
strongly, with larger reach, firmer hold and clearer manifes- 
tation of the truth. 

The reverse of this is true in times of religious declension. 
When the piety of the ministry like that of the church is low, 
the preachers are enfeebled and lose their power. Now the results 
of the same amount of mental labor are immeasurably smaller. 
The man is compelled to reach after, by toilsome strivings, 
what in a season of better life would have lain close at his hand. 
Piety, that heavenly enginery which does the minister’s work 
fast and well is decayed, and now he toils, but toils vainly ; he 
sows much but brings in little ; he may have been a giant once, 
but he is weak now ; like Sampson he shakes himself as at other 
times but his strength with the Lord has departed from him. 

But further, consider how the actual labor of the preacher is 
increased by the same decline of the church’s piety. When the 
church is far from God, her spiritual discernment has ceas- 
ed to be quick and there is a demand made for illustration, 
elaboration and explication, which she did not need when things 
were better with her. Nay more, the same efforts which in a 
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time of religious revival excited the deepest interest now seem 
flat and stale. Every one has noticed something analogous 
to this in his own experience. How has perhaps a page of 
Baxter glowed with celestial light at one time, while at another 
you wonder what could have given it any interest to your mind. 
So with the hearer ; those presentations of truth which would 
once have deeply moved him, quickened as he was and illu- 
minated by the tongue of fire which rested unseen —_ him, 
now appears weak and contemptible. He is indisposed to hear 
as he is unable to appreciate the truth in its garb of scriptural 
simplicity ; he craves something different, something which 
shall have an outward attractiveness of ornament or dress. 
The preacher must be more than human not to feel this. Yet 
the same work is upon him, he must keep alive the attention 
and hold if possible the interest. But how shall it be done? 
Only by increased intellectual effort. He must supply the hear- 
er’s lack of piety and consequent want of spiritual insight by his 
own mental energy. He stands before his audience in another 
aspect ; not now as God’s ambassador but as the people’s enter- 
tainer. The truths which he utters are listened to with feelings 
wholly different from those which moved the people in other 
and better days, they are now to be borne along with him ; once 
they would have pressed forward under the impulse of heart de- 


votion, now he must carry them forward if they move at all, by 
his own arm. What a temptation is here for the preacher to 
commend himself not to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God, but to every man’s intellect and taste in his own sight. 
The whole tendency of things now is to bring the messenger 
and not the message ——* before the people. The obser- 


ver on a,star-lit night forgets the telescope through which he 
looks, in the magnitude and glory of the prospect which it 
opens before him ; as he gazes upon some nebula, at first dim 
and undefined and sees the star dust separate and suns glow 
multitudinous in their distinct and full-orbed glory, those suns 
of azure, amber and of chrysolyte, he forgets in the rapture 
of the moment tube and lenses, while he cries, how glorious He 
who strews His universe with suns like sand grains on the 
ocean beach! When the devout soul has through the devout 
preacher a vision of the eternal things, he thinks of nothin 
but them, the speaker is forgotten in the blessed truths he mani- 
fests. Not so when the fire of holiness burns low in the heart 
of the church. Then the things present send up their vapors, 
and behind the exhalations and the clouds the eternal things are 
hidden. Now the man becomes the object of attention just as 
on cloudy nights when the stars are gone, the telescope, its eye- 
glass, its reflector, its screws and its weights may be taken 
apart and curiously examined. 
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When such is the state of things with the church, the 
preacher cannot but be conscious of it, and as now he and not 
the things of God hold so prominent a place in the church’s 
thought, he cannot but give care to what Bs deems of so great 
importance. The drapery and the dress, not the living truths 
which they clothe, are now the supreme objects of attention. 
The people are making an emphatic demand and it must be 
met, and he does meet it, wrongly indeed yielding, yet yielding, 
and the strength which once was given to rousing the conscience, 
moving the heart and quickening the Christian graces, is given 
to a thousand endeavors to catch the ear and fix the attention. 
In the better case the ministry now tax their powers to invent 
great thoughts and to utter them in mighty words, in the worse 
to elaborate the style and ornamentation, in the lowest to descend 
to all the ignoble artifices of quaint themes, fantastic figures, 
startling paradoxes, until tbe sanctuary of God becomes the 
play-house to which the gaping crowd have been drawn by the 
flaming advertisement, and from which they go chattering their 
delight at the amusement of the hour. It is very pitiable, and 
sad enough to make an angel weep, but the people would have 
it so; guilty indeed he who yielded, and guilty they who 
asked it. 

At this point it may be said that these great and divine truths 
when properly exhibited will of themselves awaken and hold the 
thoughts of men. Yea, verily, but how much is involved in 
that one word “ properly!” It embraces in its scope both the 
hearer and the preacher. A bell may be rung, but if in a vacu- 
um, there will be no sound; the trumpet may be blown but if 
the atmogphere be too rare to vibrate the note will not be un- 
certain, it will be no note at all. I will not follow the thought. 

Suppose that neither preacher nor hearers fall so low as to 
degrade the church of God in the way I have hinted at, but 
still both are under the fatal influence of religious decline, 
another result high in character but at the same time aside 
from the great work of Christian indoctrination and sanctifica- 
tion usually follows. The tendency of a depressed state of 
piety is to give the matters of mere intellect a more prominent 
~ than those of the heart and will, to substitute the light of 

uman wisdom for the illumination of the Spirit of God. Her 
ministry are men of thbught and she is a thinking communion. 

Her thoughts will be employed on religious things, she will de- 

mand that her ministers so employ them. But her moral state 

indisposes her to enjoy any presentations of them except as shall 
conduce to her intellectual gratification. You shall find at such 

a time therefore, an immense mental activity and not sloth in 

the teachers of religion. Recognizing the requirements of the 

church, intellectual power exerted on religion, they will give it. 
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It will be an age of philosophy. Men will be unraveling all 
roblems of nature, divine, angelic, human, explicating with 
een refinements the intricacies of our faith ; science will be 

invoked, philosophic schemes will be called in, the things of 

God will be run in the mould of human systems, the church and 

her teachers intent meanwhile upon the work as though it were 

the work of God. 

Those were the palmy days of religious philosophy when 
John Duns Scotus, that “ most subtile doctor,” there in Oxford 
chopped the logic fine, and when Thomas, “ the angelie doctor.” 
confuted him; when absolute necessity, divine will in His 
being and Trinity, knowledge, essence, individual reality, pure 
spirit, were discussed with mighty energy ; the church mean- 
while standing open-mouthed at their wondrous subtilties, and 
the luminosity of the things of God. But, ab, it was a time 
when spiritual life in this rarified atmosphere was well-nigh 
exhaled. 

At such a time the Bible will not be neglected; it will be 
studied with intense eagerness, but the studies will be those of the 
letter, the expositions will partake of the prevailing spirit, and 
its truths will be exhibited as geologists discourse on fossil beds, 
chemists talk of ethereal gases, or anatomist of dead organisms. 

Such a time will not be without its uses, but it will be a time 
of evil out of which God will bring good. It will be a time 
of preparation for better days. God will employ these sub- 
tilties for his own glory. He will sift from this mountain heap 
of chaff the golden kernels, nor suffer one truth valuable to 
souls to be lost. When that better time has come some holy 
wanderer through the dreary desert will pick up the gem 
which lies in the waste of sand and set it in the Saviour’s diadem 
for a devout church to look at and admire. Ina time of relig- 
ious progression men do not despise learning or science, the 
church turns these to her service, she bids her ministers em- 
ploy them, and they do; they take science and literature and 

rea he into them the breath of life ; they seize upon results 
and use them as lightning gathers up the garnered force of 
electric clouds and discharges it in one resistless bolt. Not so 
in her state of declension and spiritual apathy; her ministers 
will gather but not use; they will think but their thoughts 
will be dead—correct, beautiful in form and feature, but dead ; 
they will define her faith clearly, make philosophies of her sal- 
vation, theories of grace, they will bring out her evidences and 
make them strong. This will be the sown seed of the hour, 
its harvest will be by and by. In the eleventh century the 
school-men employed their great powers in high- wrought absurd- 
ities, yet their discussions were not confined to these alone, but 
soared with eagle flight into the upper regions of metaphysical 
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refinements. These opinions, which in these later times are 
elaborated with all the zeal and interest of new-found discov- 
eries, these discussions of substance and inherance, necessity 
and accidence, essence and phenomenon, of original sin and 
prevenient grace, ability, free-will, they were all conned over 
centuries ago; old monks leaning shaven heads on shrivelled 
hands, while the gray light struggled in through dusty bars, 
had these same thoughts, almost these same words passed those 
thin lips and were murmured or angrily uttered in vaulted cells 
which long ago have crumbled down in dust ; taxed brains in 
bewildered gaze were looking down into those nether depths 
where now, O philosopher, thou art trying to peer; thou art 
walking in no new path; subtilties as subtile, distinctions as 
nice, views as clear as thine, ah, they were all familiar to hood- 
ed brethren eight hundred years ago. 

These metaphysical discussions on religion belonged to atime 
of declension and with it passed away. As soon as an awakened 
church called for different things her ministers gave them to 
her; these dreams fled with her waking. The like fruits be- 
long to any age when she loses her spirituality and will be 
intense in their character as the decline becomes great; they 


will give place to a better harvest when she awakes again to 
spiritual life. 


Our discussion would not be complete did I not refer to the 
effect of a spiritual decline upon the preacher when he becomes 
conscious of the disparity between his and the church’s concep- 
tions and the actual import of the truth. He finds in his own 
heart a manifest want of accordarce with the immeasurable im- 
portance of the matters with which he is concerned. His utter- 
ance of it he knows is feeble and lifeless, and indeed that here 
in his own heart lies the cause ; he looks at the church and sees 
a deep insensibility to eternal realities, a world-wide variance 
between the state of her heart and the truths she believes. In 
this case what shall he do? 

He may do one of three things. He may give himself to the 
work of bringing his soul up to a state of sympathy with these 
great themes, or he may pass them lightly, or he may preach 
them boldly as if he felt them. If he does the first and gives 
his labor to making his heart right, he possibly takes away so 
much of intellectual energy while the church, which recognizes 
no such necessity and has no sympathy with him, demands all 
' his power. If he does the second and deals superficially and 

transiently with these momentous truths, because neither his 
own nor the church’s heart is prepared to deal with them, they 
become dim, lose what little power they have, and in the end 
change their form; the symbols remain the same but now they 
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peep and mutter though once they spoke like the oracles of 
God. Ifthe preacher does the third and preaches these things 
boldly when his heart is out of sympathy and the church does 
not feel them, then the great law of passive impressions bears 
upon him with terrific force and the more emphatically he 
speaks of sin and death and the Judgment, the more hard grows 
his heart and the more these dread realities become dreams to 
him and to them. Thus he is tossed about; if he preach he 
hardens, if he preach not he is faithless to a great trust, and 
in the conflict his powers are wasted and his strength departs. 


Such are some of the effects which a depressed state of piety 
roduces on the ministry. Much more might be said but I for- 
ear. Permit me without any review to suggest in the pres- 

ence of this subject two or three remarks. 

How vigilant, my brethren, should we be as ministers, in 
maintaining the life of God in our souls! With a clear percep- 
tion of the danger we should be all the more earnest that our 
—— should remain evermore uninfluenced by any de- 
cline, if such there should be among our people. With them, 
in the most intimate relations, let our life be such as shall lift 
them upward, and every new impulse from their life shall give 
— power to ours. Nothing but a perpetual inspiration 

rom above will do for us. 

If I am not mistaken, this discussion bears upon the absence 
of that which —_ spiritually minded Christians look for in the 
ministrations of the pulpit, and divides the responsibility for it 
with the church herself. Their hearts are asking for something 
they do not get, they hunger and are not fed, their intellects are 
employed, their tastes are gratified, but their souls are hungering 
still, While the reason and the guilt rests undoubtedly upon 
the ministry, and I would not seek to evade or deny it or shift 
the responsibility from them, should not the church take to 
herself a portion at least of the guilt ?, Does she not often put 
her ministry upon a work they were never set to do? Does she 
not regard them as the Master never intended them to be re- 

arded? Is there not a spiritual dearth in their ministrations 
Teco she demands intellectual power more than spiritual in- 
sight or devotion? Does she not ask them to walk and lead in 
paths where neither she nor they can find pasture, and then ask 
that they shall nourish her on the thistles which alone do grow 
there ? 

May we not find, too, from our subject a reason for the alleged 
and actual want of power in the pulpit? It is sometimes asked, 
why do not ministers preach as lawyers plead before a jury ? 
I answer, because the jury is not there. Let the church appear 
in the sanctuary, a body of men who have come to attend to _ 
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matters which shall be placed before them and nothing else, let 
her assembly be a company of hearers sworn to give the best 
powers of their intellect and the sturdiest activities of their 
will to the address that they shall hear, let them feel themselves 
to be under the highest obligations to empty their minds of © 
prejudice and yield themselves to the truth, let them be men 
who have come, not to be amused or even gratified, but to act 
upon their received convictions and act promptly and before 
they attend to another thing ;—how long, think vou, would it be 
before the lips of the preacher would be touched with fire, how 
long before they would begin to speak so that men should see 
realities great and solemn passing before them, realities which 
concern them, each man, now, for himself and for eternity? 
Not long! You would soon hear words of power, words that 
would seem spoken by the voice of God, making the soul stand 
trembling and subdued before the Infinite. 

My subject suggests an explanation of the apparently contra- 
dictory facts :—a scarcity of ministers and yet an abundance of 
ministers unemployed in their legitimate work. On every side 
we see vacant pulpits, and on every hand preachers who do not 
preach. I conceive that the spiritual condition of the church 
goes very far to make it plain. A scarcity of ministers might 
readily be caused by a depressed state of piety, for at such 
times, there would be comparatively few converted and the 
ranks of the ministry might ‘become thin because the number 
entering would not keep pace with the number falling. This, 
however, will not explain the state of things which we see. If 
that were the only cause there.would be few men unemployed. 
The question is, why so great a want, while yet so many wait 
to fill it? The simple answer is because the church does not 
find them suited to her purpose. If we press the question 
further and demand why does she not find. them so fitted, we 
shall obtain the solution in her own spiritual condition. 

Her spiritual decay sets in from two directions and with 
combined force tends to produce this result. It acts as we have 
seen on the intellectual powers of the ministry and renders 
them measurably unfit for their work, while it makes new and 
peculiar demands upon them. In times of deep religious feeling 
in the church, the fervor of individual piety quickens the natural 
power of the preacher and supplies his failures while at the 
same time it predisposes and enables the people to profit by 
his ministrations, because they have been made acceptable and 

owerful by the illustrations which their own enlightened and 
Sealy experience has given. They receive all and they make 
more than his preaching in itself possesses. In this way the 
striking differences in natural ability between different preachers 
are not much noticed ; on the mountain-top herself, to her exten- 
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ded view the hills seem alike and all together are a broad and 
lofty table-land. The man of slenderer ability is magnified be- 
cause of the great message which he brings, while the more 
brilliant is hidden behind the truth which alone fills the vision 
of the hearer. “So it was,” says Isaac Taylor, speaking of the 
lay preachers in the Methodist church in its early days, “ that 
while Wesley and three or four educated colleagues held to the 
few and great principles of the Gospel by the intentness of their 
minds and the fervent symplicity of their zeal, and while the 
lay preachers by the paucity of their ideas and the slenderness 
of their knowledge kept in the same narrow path, the result 
toward the people was to prevent the vast disparity between 
the two classes of teachers from becoming too painfully appa- 
rent. This is seen by contrast everywhere in communions from 
which evangelical fervor has departed, for there all the vast 
difference between one preacher and another, in natural ability 
and in furniture, is painfully felt and accurately measured by 
practiced hearers. But let the energies of heavenly truth re- 
turn to such bodies and these disparities would become less 
conspicuous or would almost wholly cease to be regarded.” 

And let me add a striking confirmation of my thought, in 
the words of Edwards in his account of “ The Revival of Religion 
in New England.” “ When,” says he, “the Spirit of God was 
wonderfully poured out in this place, more than seven years 
ago and near thirty souls in a week, take one with another, for 
five or six weeks, were to appearance brought to Christ, and 
the whole town seemed to be alive and full of God, there was 
no such notion (referring to criticism of ministers) or humor 
prevailing here; when ministers preached here, as many did 
at that time, young and old, our people did not go about to dis- 
cern whether they were men of experience or not; they did 
not know that they must; Mr. Stoddart never brought them 
up in that way ; it did not seem natural to them to go about 
anything of that nature ; but when any minister preached, the 
business of every one was to listen al attend to what he said, 
and apply it to his own heart and make the utmost possible im- 
provement of it. And it is remarkable that never did there ap- 
pear such a disposition in the people to relish, approve of, and 
admire ministers’ preaching as at that time; such-expressions 
as these were frequent in the mouths of one and another, on oc- 
casion of preaching of strangers here, viz. “that they rejoiced that 
there were so many such eminent ministers in the country ; and 
they wondered that they had never heard the fame of them before ; 
they were thankful that other towns had so good means and the like.” 
It is not so in times of the church’s declension ; then she throws 
her ministry upon their natural or acquired abilities, those who 
have them in sufficient force to meet the demands of her culti- 
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vation and refinement she employs, calling them to her service, 
those who have them not she passes by. 

Here is a state of things that calls for our deepest consider: 
ation. There is but one way in which it can be remedied, 
O! if a divine breath should sweep over the church and make 
her live unto God, what a change would appear! Her opened 
ear would be ready to listen to the gospel from whatever lips, 
yea, the living spirit would touch those lips, her clarified and in- 
tense perceptions would give their words a sudden revealment, 
as heat makes the invisible ink to come out from the naked 
page ; at her call her rejected sons would hasten from their 
worldly avocations to speak burning words from overflowing 
hearts. Tired of intellectual subtilities and flowers of rhetoric 
she would ask for bread, and Christ’s touch would multiply even 
the few small loaves till the hungry multitude would be fed. 
Then there would be a blessed church and a happy, full minis» 
try. Girded each with strength they would go forth to the 
conquest of a world ; then there would be an apostolic church 
and an apostolic ministry, yea, and apostolic preaching, full of 
living divine power. May God hasten it in its coming! 





SERMON XXIX. 


we 


By Rev. HORACE HATON, 


PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PALMYRA, N. Y: 


MORAL ANALOGIES OF CENTRAL PARK. 


“I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all kind of fruits. 
I made me pools of water to water withal the wood that bringeth forth trees.”— 
Ecc. ii: 5, 6. 


Tue first and fairest abode of man in this world was Eden, 
the garden of God. Some of the relics of that state of inno- 
cence, trees, flowers, birds, still survive the ruthless power of 
sin. Theresstill lingers in the human soul a taste for that pris- 
tine beauty. Man still sighs to realize again the faded vision 
that flits in the dark background of his history. There is in his 
soul an instinctive yearning to recover that forfeited and lost 
existence. Beauty is grateful even to our depraved nature. 

These blind gropings for primitive blessedness reach out and 
seize upon grounds adorned with fountains, with vines growing 
upon the banks, and trees where the birds build their nests. 
When Balaam looked down from Nebo upon the peaceful en: 
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campment of the chosen tribes he exclaimed : “ How goodly are 
thy tents O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel,—as valleys 
are they spread forth—as trees of lign aloes, which the Lord 
hath planted, as cedar-trees beside the waters.” 

A soul-satisfying good has been associated with grounds thus 
improved, with nature thus intensified, where you can see the 
freshness and variety of the whole world in miniature—where 
every specimen of vegetable life, every wing of the feathered 
throng and every creature that passeth through the paths of 
the sea—all have their representatives. 

The princes of Egypt and Syria all had their places, sur- 
rs with gardens. Ahasuerus made a feast seven days in 
“the court of the garden.” When he rose up in anger against 
Haman, he went into his “palace garden” to walk. Ahab 
wished to enclose Naboth’s vineyard in his royal park. In the 
Scriptures we read of gardens of nuts, of pomegranates, of olives 
and vines. The kings of Assyria had their hanging gardens, 
and the Grecian poets sang of Elysian fields and the islands of 
the blest. But none more fully realized the picture of the first 

aradise than Solomon. The passage in my text is thus trans- 
ated in the Jewish Targum: “I made me well-watered gar- 
dens and paradises, and sowed them with all kinds of plants,— 
some for use of eating, some for use of drinking, and some for 
purposes of medicine—all kinds of plants of spices. I planted 
in them trees of beauty and shade, and all trees of spices 
brought from India, and every tree that produced fruit, and the 
border of the garden was from the wall of the citadel, which is 
in Jerusalem by the waters of Siloa. I chose reservois of water 
which were for the watering of trees and plants, and I made me 
fish-ponds of water, and I made me pools to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees.” 

In the great metropolis of this nation there is much to see 
with wakeful eyes and Christian sensibilities. Scarcely have I 
ever had my heart glow more fervently with both temporal and 
spiritual pleasure than when viewing the gathered wonders of 
the CentraL Park. A landscape so enchanting, planted in the 
very centre of that great city must become the central attrac- 
tion of the nation. 

While roaming around this landscape, I could not hold m 
thoughts back from spiritual analogies. Parallels between this 
work of man and the Word of God crowded upon my thoughts. 

1. Asl entered upon these enchanted grounds, I was struck 
with their extent. Not only a fair but a large portion of the 
country seemed set like a jewel in the heart of the city. The 
imagination recoils from limits—it rejoices in the boundless. 
When we get round a field or comprehend a subject, delight 
ceases. 
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The Central Park has indeed limits, yet they lie beyond the 
eye of the visitor as he wanders amid the luxuriance. Hills 
peep o’er hills. Would not grounds thus adorned, nearly as 
wide as the whole length of this village and in length reaching 
nearly to East Palmyra, be beyond full comprehension or 
satiety ? Would not 1100 acres, stretching on over hill and 
valley seem sufficiently boundless to elude the imagination for 
any reasonable time ? 

n all this area of two miles and a half in length, and more 
than a half a mile in width, there is but one spot where the eye 
can sweep the whole domain or comprehend the deep design of 
the plan. Upon the highest eminence there is a tower for ob- 
servation. 

Now the extent of this royal park may well illustrate the 
length and breadth of the = Scriptures. 

If we begin with Moses and run along the avenues of inspi- 
ration, we come to fields of history, precept and poetry. In the 
landscape of God’s Word, there are two great divisions. The 
first has thirty-nine sections and is termed the Old Testament. 
Here you mark the names of Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon, 
Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel,—some twenty-one an- 
cient gardeners and surveyors. Here is the moss of age,—the 
trees bear the mark of years. But the fruit is the same as that 
of the new field. The New is but a transplanting from the Old. 
It has twenty-seven divisions, and bears the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, James and Jude. 

From the first laying out and planting of this Divine enclo- 
sure to its completion was some 1500 years, and yet every line 
and department retain a beattiful harmony with every other 
line and enclosure. Holy men of God sketched and planted as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. There is but one spot 
where the whole design and effect can be comprehended—that 
is the cross on Calvary. 

2. I traced another analogy between this royal Park and the 
Bible in the natural variety there witnessed. 

When God proportioned the land and water scenery of this 
world, it was perfect and beautiful in His sight. The Lord re- 
joiceth in His works. Though the mountains may-seem a waste 
and the deserts a mistake in the great plan, yet in the eye of 
the Architect in Chief, every part is essential to the whole. 
To us woodland and lake seem thrown in without order or de- 
sign, and yet a perfect plan underlies the whole arrangement of 
forest, field at river. The world itself isa splendid park, 
planned and executed by Him, whose mind is the secret place 
of beauty and strength. It is the art of Jehovah to conceal art. 
There seems a wild and careless profusion to his works—all 
discord, harmony not understood. 
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As we wandered over the fields of Central Park, there was 
an ease, and naturalness in every transition that concealed the 
rule and the line. Every thing seemed as though it grew so of 
its own accord. 

The face of the ground appeared to retain all its natural ex- 
pression—the boulder and the ledge still bear the marks of a 
thousand wintry storms. Hill and valley, hillock and lawn al- 
ternate with all the freedom of an unshorn landscape. Paths 
run as naturally as though laid out by the browsing deer. 
Springs run where they please, and without leading-strings the 
vine creeps on the ground or climbs the rocks. The wild rose 
and the mountain daisy mingle their fragrance with the far- 
scented magnolia. Trees from — and trom the frozen North 
wave in unison along the same vale and on the same hill-side. 
Eternal variety and loving harmony combine. 

The lowliest violet and the patrician tulip drink the same 
dew, and breathe the same air. Through all this variety and 
fraternity of the uniyersal republic of trees, vines and flowers, 
we found a still higher delight in watching the variety of animal 
existence. 

Along the sleeping pond, the duck was grubbing up the 
roots, while the swan was boasting his imperial white, as with 
the sluggish stroke of his paddle, he moved in triumph over the 
silvery surface of the lake, while his mate was at her domestic 
work around her nest on the shore. The black swan sailed in 
the same waters, while the pelican, bittern, and crane were oil- 
ing and refitting their plumage on the neighboring rocks. The 
eagles, like the wisest sachems, seemed in grave counsel, scarce- 
ly deigning to cast an eye on inferior bipeds. The wolf looked 
shy ; the fox seemed meditating mischief, the sloth groaned at 
every motion ; the monkeys were sporting in brainless mirth ; 
the parrot enjoyed her mimicry; while every kind of dove 
mingled their cooing with the squall of the peacock, strangely 
contrasting with his plumage. a 

Vegetable life of all kinds—from the cedar in Lebanon to the 
hyssop that grew out of the wall—tribes of animal life, that. go 
forth on the face of the earth, or that pass through the paths of 
the sea or that fly in the open canopy of heaven. In all this 
array, natural and artificial, there were no stuffed animals—noth- 
ing shoddy or stuccoed. All was simple, natural, real. How 
profound the genius that from the rough brake and fern patch 
could form a landscape of such pleasing, natural wildness. 

Now this anshorn variety of Central Park suggested to me 
the exuberance and originality of the blessed Bible. True, the 
Bible has but one object, viz. to answer the one question—How 
can man be just with God? and it is only by standing at the 
foot of the cross you can grasp the scope and design of the 
Holy Scriptures. 
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But we are not told how man may be saved in the same bald 
phrase in which you would clothe a medical prescription or a 
writ of habeas corpus. The Bible attracts to itself every ray 
of light, and mingles every color of the rainbow, every reflec- 
tion of beauty, and unfolds pure’ truth in its happiest attitude. 
The Bible is the Central Park, presenting every specimen of 
thought, life, virtue and holiness. It is a landscape alternating 
woodland and lawn. 

' As you first enter its broad fields, you meet the even and sha- 
ven field of sacred story and biographg. Here mothers lead 
their children and regale their minds with the purest, simplest 
sights and sounds. Farther on are the —_ and the psalms, 
the wild and intricate “ramble” ground, winding up and down 
amid sweet nooks, hidden grottos, and gurgling streams. Alon 
through these cool and breathing shades, mature and meditative : 
fear loves to wander and finds in every leaf and flower a sym- 
bol and a pledge of the trees that grow in the paradise above. 

Going on to the “ new” section ,and the farther end of this 
sacred park, we descry bold crags, the fastnesses of sound doc- 
trine, the Romans and other epistles, where the oaks of Chris- 
tian faith have their roots, nor can they be carried away by 
every wind of doctrine. In short eternal variety marks the 
blessed Bible. Here the child and the man of four-score, the wild 
man of the forest and the plain man of the field are alike at 
home. Here the poet finds the freest song and the orator the 
purest eloquence. Here is law for the jurist, the “ materia, 
medica” for the physician, truth for the preacher, problems for 
the mathematician ; here the. warrior may find his armor, the 
mechanic his square, and the sailor his compass. But most of 
all, the mourner, the convicted, the heavy-laden find the balm 
of Gilead, bracing air, rest and health. 

Truth in the Bible is not wrought out in systems no more 
than botany is found in classified forms in the Central Park or 
geology among the rocks. Truth comes to us in the Bible in 
chunks, in rough masses, in wild, promiscuous profusion. We 
do not ride through the Bible on some doctrinal turnpike, we 
wander on foot through every winding ravine, snuff the fra- 
grance of the wild flowers and inhale the fresh air as it comes 
through the thickets and the hedge. Nature and revelation are 
uncramped by systems. The waters of life do not run in an 
artificial canal. God did not bring his people out of Egypt into 
Canaan on am air-line rail-road. The Word of God is full of 
windings and lines of beauty. To us the longest thread is short- 
est in the great labyrinth of his designs. Says Dr. Adams: “In 
the construction of that book by which we are made wise unto 
salvation is inwrought such curious combinations of history, 
poetry, narrative, proverb, coral-song, argument, rhetoric, a 
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orisms as in this sense also to make it the book, the epitome of 
all knowledge—the one intellectual marvel of the world. As 
the skillful player on an organ useth one stop after another, 
now evoking the shrillness of the reed, now the mellowness of 
the flute, now the vibration of the harp, now the clear ringing 
of the clarion, now the heavy swell of the diapason, so did the 
Spirit of God in the preparation of the One Book for all men 
and for all time make use of all the varied accomplishments and 
faculties of the human mind, forming out of them one holograph, 
the one incomparable, harmonious book of the world.” 

3. I observed the Central Park dispensed pleasure, health and 
life alike freely to rich and poor. Its broad and inviting avenues 
are open to all. There you may see the one, who acts the mil- 
lionaire, dashing by with his coach and six, lines in hand, and . 
on yonder rural seat rests the weary seamstress, who has come 
out from the heated garret with her pale and wilted child 
ren. She is just as welcome to the refreshing scene ; the west- 
ern breeze fans her faded form as blandly, flowers smile upon 
her as sweetly, and when music comes with its tender and vo- 
luptuous swell, she enjoys as keenly its exhilerating and eleva- 
ting power. No haughty lordling can close these gates and 
put the key in his pocket. Though the cost was untold, though 
the unbroken glebe was secured at an expense of five millions, 
five hundred thousand dollars, and the improvements were not 


less than the original cost, yet the noble spirit that prompted 
the benefit made it free. It is ae the “poor man’s 


park.” It sends beauty, purity and health down through every 
dark avenue, into every garret, cellar and soul. 

It is beautiful, it is more, it is sublime to see the panting 
thousands moving out of their squalid abodes, and swarming 
away to this fountain of health, exhileration and joy. Every 
rich man and every poor man owns the Central Park. He can 
drink in its life, immerse himself in its glory, just as really as 
though he owned it all and was the only participator, as the light 
and air of heaven are none the less mine because others enjoy 
their abounding good. Greek and Jew, the warm-hearted Irish- 
man, the enduring German, the vivacious Frenchman, the sub- 
stantial Briton, are all alike welcome. Here neither hue nor 
standing, caste nor clique, are privileged. The mob that pursued 
the colored man stopped before it reached Central Park. The 

uestion is not asked, whether you’ are Catholic, Protestant, 
ussulman, Buddhist or disciple of Confucius. 

How beautifully dges this symbolize the free and diffusive spirit 
of the Bible. Here the rich and the poor meet together and 
the Lord is the maker of them all. Here there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all. 

As the Park is the great lung and purifier of that weary, worn 
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and restless throng, so the Bible is the great ventilator, and the 
elevator of earth’s millions. And as the high and low, aged 
and young mingle in the pleasures, health and joys of that public 
garden, so the Bible is the retreat for all. Here the young man 
and maiden, old men and children, may freely obtain rest and 
recreation. Inthe Bible landscape, what fields for Sabbath en- 
joyment ; what ranges for individuals, families, Sabbath-schools. 

4. It was also my delight to mark the order and obedience to 
law throughout that consecrated spot. Here law was supreme. 
But yet it was not law in the grim form of manacles or prison 
doors ; but law moderated by wisdom and love, appealing to the 
taste, the sensibilities, the heart. The very genius of order was im- 
personated in the flowering hedge, the he lawn, and the na- 
tural finish of the whole scene. Every one, as he participated in 
the benefit, felt that obedience was essential to his own and the 
common good. 

The universal loveliness threw a barrier around every rose, 
every bed of violets. Those, “fit for treason, stratagems and 
spoils, the motion of whose spirits was as dull as night, and 
their affections dark as Erebus,”’—when they came under the mild 
radiance of this pleasing scene found their nerves of steel relent. 
Under this softening touch, tigers became tame. Here law 
spoke so quietly, yet so firmly, that the bear seemed to smile, 
and all the beasts looked sleek and kind. 

In all these grounds I saw no instance of ill-nature except in a 
pair of fighting peacocks. Grace, variety, music had exchanged 
the spirit of disobedience for harmony and law. A mob could 
not be raised in Central Park. Central Park is a civilizer, a mis- 
sionary, a moral police. 

But all this is but a shadow of the Bible landscape. Here 
law is written in loving kindness and tender mercy. Contem- 
plate the love of God as it is wafted from the hills—the Eternal 
Hills—as displayed on Calvary. How gather the flowers of 
poetic beauty and song ; how roam through the promises and not 
feel their refinement and elevation ! 

As the rivulet covers itself with a line of green, as it winds 
through the meadow, so refinement, private virtue, mental eleva- 
tion, obedience to law, the fear of the Lord follow in the track 
of God’s Word. 

As the beauty and order of the earthly landscape is a teacher 
of law, a civilizer, a moral police for the great metropolis of our 
nation—so the Bible is the source of mental enlargement, moral 

urity and civil order—the harmonizer of strife, the support of 
be in this our lost world. It tames the passions and writes the 
precept upon the heart. 

Lastly, the crowning glory of the Central Park is the river 
that comes down through it from its distant headsprings. The 
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garden is a receiver and reservoir of that stream of life, which 
through secret channels gives strength and freshness to ever 
root and sends off on either side fountains, jets, lakes, to diversify 
the whole landscape. The river gives life to the Park. Without 
it the fonntains and lakes would present a dry and hideous bed. 
Where these waters come there is life, cleanliness and health. 
All vegetable and animal life rejoices in the flow of these watery 
treasures. 

There is a river, the streams whereof make glad the city of our 
God, the Holy Place of the tabernacle of the Most High. The 
refreshings of the Spirit are the waters of life ; and these waters 
come down from the Highlands, from the mountains of God, and 
find their channels and reservoirs in the Word of God. The 
Holy Ghost is the “Spirit of Truth,” the Spirit of the Word. 

The Spirit quickens, enlightens, comforts by the Word. Every 
chapter and verse is made quick, enlightening and comforting 
by the Spirit. The Bible landscape is the receiving reservoir 
of the water of life, from whence channels go forth to water the 
city of our God. 

If we have our souls awakened by the love of God we shall 
walk with God in his works. We shall have a communion of 
soul with every tree, leaf and flower. The blessed Edwards 

athers evidetice of his regeneration from his spiritual insight 
into God’s works. “ God’s excellency,” he says, “ His wisdom, 
his purity and love seem to appear in everything,—in sun, moon 
and stars,—in the clouds and blue sky,—in the grass, flowers and 
trees,—in the water and all nature, which used greatly to fix m 
mind in contemplations of the Creator and Redeemer.” Suc 
contemplations Edwards had when ranging along the banks of 
the Hudson River, in New York, some 125 years ago. How 
ecstatic would have been his thoughts, had he then fallen in 
with a landscape like the Central Park. 


This temporal arena of beauty has thus suggested to me an 
illustration of the extent, variety, freeness, elevating power, and 
spiritual resources of the Word of God. 

It is evident from our subject that we should search the Scrip- 
tures. You should read the Bible just as you would know most 
and enjoy most of the Central Park. You would not hasten 
through it with a vacant stare. You would seek to find out the 
shaded ravines; you would climb up among the rocks. Often 
among the less frequented portions you will find the clear foun- 
tain, the solitary rat There the choicest bird may sing 
darkling. “The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats and 
the rocks for the conies.” 

So in the less frequented portions of God’s Word; in the hard 
names of Chronicles you will find some of the choicest truths, 
illustrations and examples. 


re 
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We boast an open Bible,—but an open Bible will do no good 
unless it is read; unless it is searched. Do not forget to drink 
of the fountains there, especially that nearest the cross. 

Lastly,—if such is the beauty of the earthly Paradise, what 
will be that of the Heavenly? Our theme has involved much 
of the imagery with which the sacred writers set forth the Glory 
of Heaven. There trees, flowers, fruits have their counterparts 
in holy souls and holy songs. “ Blessed is the man who trusteth 
in the Lord, whose hope the Lord is,—for he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters and that spreadeth out her root by the 
river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be 
green and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding’ fruit.” : 

The Scriptures speak of a garden enclosed, as the trees of 
righteousness. “Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates with 
pleasant fruits,—calamus and spikenard with all trees of frank- 
incense, a fountain of gardens, a well of living waters and 
streams from Lebanon.” 

As men love to walk in their gardens and take their delight, 
so Christ comes into his garden with great delight, and the 
Church longs for his approach, saying, “Awake, O, North wind 
and come thou South, blow upon my garden that the spices 
thereof may flow out Let my Beloved come into his garden 
and eat his pleasant fruits. My beloved has gone down into 
his garden to the beds of spices to feed in his gardens and to 
gather lilies. I am my Beloved’s and my Beloved is mine. He 
feedeth among the lilies.” 





SERMON XXX.* 


By Rev. BYRON SUNDERIAND, D.D. 
PASTOR OF THE AMERICAN CHAPEL IN PARIS. 


THE BETTER HOPE. 


“For the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did,” 
—Hesrews vii : 19. 

Tuts was the Levitical law under which the whole economy 
of the old dispensation had been administered. The better hope 
which is here put not so much in contrast as in antithesis with 
that law, is the hope of the Gospel—the hope of the believer. 

The law made nothing perfect, meaning that it did not restore 
man from sin to holiness—did not secure the knowledge and 





* Preached at the chapel in Paris, Oct. 9, when the editor requested a copy 
for publication. 
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worship of the true God among men—did not effect the final 
objects of the divine government—did not render society per- 
fect, in this or any other life, in this or any other sphere. 

But the bringing in of a better hope did accomplish all these 
results. Of course we have no time to show how or in what 
manner this is done in the gospel, what we are concerned to do 
now is to speak of this better hope—as the hope of the believer— 
of the humble and faithful Christian whose confidence is alone in 
Jesus, and whose conversation is in Heaven—to inquire briefly, 
than what it is better—in what sense better—to whom better. 

I. It is not so much the law which it transcends, for the law 
is holy, just and good—both the law and the hope are from 
God—each as He appoints—but we may say that this hope is 


far better than all other hopes, whether for the present world or 


for the world to come. 

If. 1. It is better in the sense of theoretical as well as practi- 
cal life—in the sense of satisfying and exalting the mind—of 
informing and sanctifying human nature—in the sense of devel- 
opment and culture, in the sense of current progress and of 
final destiny. 

2. It is better than all other human hopes, because of its ani- 
mating principle—divine love in the form of mercy—mani- 
fested grace. 

3. It is better because of its foundation—standing on the great 
remedial system of the one atonement—Christ offered—all claims 
satisfied—all parties approving. 

4. It is better in its securities, for it abides in the everlasting 
purpose, above every disturbing element. It cannot be hin- 
dered or thwarted. No power in the universe can overreach or 
uproot it. It was calculated upon a full combination of all the 
elements with which it had to deal—it was projected upon a 
computation of all the data which can ever enter into the prob- 
lem, and therefore it can never fail. 

5. It is better in its design and adaptation, for it secures in man 
and for him what nothing elsecan secure. It makes him a noble 
character, conformed to truth and justice, and operates this assim- 
ilation by means at once manifold and mysterious, but most effec- 
tual and most satisfactory. It aims to confer and does confer 
regeneration of soul, removal of sin, divine favor and glorious 
immortality. 

6. Hence it is better in its aspirations, for it looks up into eter- 
nity, unlimited by the narrow bounds of time. It takes hold 
upon the existence which lies beyond, and counts the longest, 
brightest, most smblazoned life on earth as nothing to the dawn- 
ing of the day which breaks beyond the tomb—a moment of 
fleeting twilight before the eternal splendor flows. 

7. It is better in its influence and effect. He that hath this 
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hope in him purifieth himself; there is in it an ennobling and 
purifying tendency ; it never disappoints, never makes ashamed, 
never clogs, never wearies, never satiates. It brings us nigh to 
God ; feeds us with the bread of heaven ; gives us to drink of 
the water of life, and fills us with the foretastes of the heavenly 
existence. It brings home the exile, reclaims the wanderer, re- 
stores the alienated, transforms the rebellious and makes all one 
in the reconciliation ; so that God is to the soul the greatest 
good : this is salvation ; this is eternal life. 

III. 1. It is a better hope for the poor. They have little to 
hope for here. Their crust is dry; their cup bitter; their 
friends few ; their days are wearisome and their nights desolate ; 
life one desert ; experience one blank : to them fortune is mis- 
fortune, time a burden, care a mill-stone about the neck, distress 
everywhere, relief nowhere. But when the better hope comes 
to them, O, how changed they are! What a light springs up 
for their feet! what a joy is born in their heart! now there is 
another life. Now it is but a little while and they will enter 
—_ everlasting possessions. The word to them is, “ Be not 
afraid! only believe!” See how patient it makes them, and 
how grateful! I once saw an old man—a town pauper—he had 
not a living blood relative on the face of the earth ; all had been 
swept off. He lived on common charity, begging his bread each 
morning from door to door, and yet he was rich in faith toward 
God, and looked forward to his final estate with unspeakable de- 
sire and joy. Once as the sun was setting I sat by the door of 
his little hut and heard him talk of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
When I die, said he, I want you to preach my funeral sermon 
from these words, “ Return unto tiry rest, O, my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.” A few months after, 
when winter had come and all visible nature was cold and frost- 
bound, God called him, and I preached over his body from.those 
words. I have often thought of them since, and there is a mean- 
ing in them deeper now that I shall never lose. 

2. It is a better hope for those who are toiling to build up the 
kingdom of Christ in this world. Would that more loved such 
work. Yet it is toilsome, and often heart-breaking. What can 
support the faithful Sabbath-school teacher, or superintendent, 
or tract distributor, or colporter, or missionary in the populous 
towns, or in the desolate regions, as they labor from year to year 
among heathen millions to convert them unto Christ ; what but 
this blessed and far better hope? Christian husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers, have found it their comfort down by the 
family hearth-stone. It has been the prop of God’s ministers in 
all ages. The prophets had it, and the apostles, and all the her- 
alds of the cross, that ever went forth, as they will have it who 
go forth to the latest time. 
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3. It is a better hope for all the afflicted. You are well to- 
day ; your plans go smoothly ; friends swarm around you. By 
and by the stroke falls ; then goes the lusty man into his cham- 
ber and down upon his couch. There he is; God has bound 
him to it. Now he tosses, but the fever holds him ; he struggles, 
but his strength declines ; the prospect darkens; all things are - 
against him. What can the world do now for the poor man? 
Ah, how such an hour breaks the earthly spell! Now he wants 
this hope; now he sends for the minister of God; now he 

rays for mercy! O, if the hope should come to him just then ; 
if this better hope should lift him up, what a light heart in 
those heavy circumstances! what songs in the night! You say, 
how is it? Icunnottell. Itisa mystery. God’s greatest mys- 
tery of love! Many a mourner has tried it, and many a widow 
and many an orphan child, and it never failed. 

4. It is a better hope for the tempted in all the walks of life, 
for every one such seeking its succor it is as a blessed shield em- 
bossed all over with God’s golden promises—thickly studded 
and made mightily strong with his word of truth. Grasp it 
you may ; cover you with it and not let it go. It is better than 
all the contingencies, than all the dreams of earth. If you 
doubt this, try for yourself and see. No man was ever con- 
founded in it ; one hour’s experience of its value is worth all 
abstract theory or speculation. Take the testimony of your 
fellow-men, the witness of the true church in all ages. One 
need not stop to prove it mathematically ; when one is hungry 
and can get bread; or cold, and can reach the fire, does he need 
to pause to ask first for the philosophy of these things? That 
is mere speculation. The fact is, they are the remedies for hun- 

er and cold ; let him receive them and be warmed and filled. 

o do you with this better hope. O, that men might consider 
it and be wise! The whole labor of man in this* life otherwise, 
is like rolling the fabled stone of Sysiphus. 

5. Once more, it is a better hope for the dying. That day will 
come to all of us; none can escape it. Sooner or later we must 
each lie down. And what does a man wantthen? The friends, 
riches, honors, titles of this world, what can they do for him 
then? We brought nothing into the world, and we shall be 
able to carry nothing out of all these earthly possessions. And 
yet the soul cannot go on empty and dark. hat then does the 
soul want in the battle of dissolution on the verge of the grave? 
Surely he wants the better hope, the ese ome.» saving hope of 
the believer ; the hope that carries him bravely through the 
struggle over the river on before the Throne, and plant him 
there a king and priest forever unto God! We know this 
Christian hope can do it. It is no spider’s web, no expectation 
of the wicked hypocrite or deceiver. It springs from the bro- 
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ken body and the falling blood of Jesus, gendered in his wounds 
—a river of life shooting from the decays of death ; its garlands 
being abroad in heaven, its strong fibers take hold of the beams 
of the habitation of the Eternal God! Whoso has this hope 
may smile at death and look solemnly on the last slumber. He 
knows the trumpet will sound, the Resurrection break, and an- 
other morning chase away for ever the gloom of the grave. 
This hope has borne thousands of God’s children smiling over 
the lethean wave, and it will ferry thousands more of every 
generation throughout all time. 

And now we may well reflect how great the marvel of bring- 
ing such a hope into the world! Angels wondered, all hee | 
were amazed when in the fullness of time God brought it in, 
when it was borne in through the advent, passion, burial, and 
ascension of Jesus Christ. We cannot tell that story now; 
but it supervened the law, when that old dispensation had be- 
come effeté. It was devised to prosper and perfect what the 
law could not. It was a proclamation that men hitherto es- 
tranged from God might now come nigh to him, not by the 
ritual, but through the atonement of one who gave boldness of 
access to the mercy-seat. So it has risen on our world as a 
great light, to kindle, transform and save the human race. 

Thus do I often look upon this vast. panorama of Jehovah’s 
works—the sea, and earth, and sky ; the grandeur of the firma- 
ment, the splendor of rising and setting suns, the moon and stars, 
the beauteous order of the night, the sweeping clouds, the might 
winds. Beneath I see all hills and vales, all bounteous fields, all 
beasts, all things of animate creation. I see all change and mo- 
tion, all circling seasons, and all the rush of multitudinous hosts 
of men. I see the greatness of towns and states, and I seem to 
feel a soul that breathes through all of vast expansion, linking 
us with the Infinite and Eternal! But the mightiest voice that 
cries to me out of all the quarter of the earth, out of all the 
surrounding pipes of human fortune, and from the deeps of the 
great rolling tides of universal, ever-var ing human affairs, is 
the voice of this Divine Revelation, the Word of. Life, the better 
hope. And the world wears a new aspect, grander, brighter, 
more august, because of it. I see this light playing over all, 
and all things revealed under and in it, and my soul doth leap 
at the thought that God sent this embassy to our prison-door ; 
that He kindled this fire in our darkened firmament. 

O, glorious hope! What shall not be done for him who 
shields himself in this? What shall not be done for the world 
when once this power is felt in its beneficence moving through 
all the earth! God speed this blessed hope and give it access 
everywhere to the sons of men! Amen. 
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The Blessedness of a Prayer Meeting. 


Among the assemblies of be- 
livers on earth, if there is one 
most interesting and supremely 
blessed, it must be a prayer- 
meeting. It is there we sit “in 
heavenly places in Christ Je- 
sus ;” there we more fully and 
practically realize our fellow- 
ship in the Lord, our companion- 
ship in journey to our Father's 
house, and, by anticipation, en- 
joy an inside view of our heav- 
enly home. The distinctions 
of rank and wealth vanish, the 
world, with all its distracting 
and all-absorbing allurements, 
seems to be shut out for the 
time being. A spiritual at- 
mosphere appears to prevail, 
sinful passions to subside, and 
even the most indifferent “ as- 
sume a virtue if they have it 
not.” I have been ——_ 
struck with the remarkable 
fact that individuals’ who, in 
their ordinary walk and con- 
versation, are very reserved 
and diffident, and far from be- 
ing fluent of speech, have in 
the prayer-meeting, when called 
upon to address the Throne of 
Grace, poured forth a strain of 
spiritual eloquence surprising 
to those who know not the 
power of the “Spirit giving 
utterance.” And as springs 
are the source and vitality of 
rivers, so are the prayer-meet- 


ings the life and maintenance 
of the church; and as the 
traveler in the desert, exhaust- 
ed with the heats and labors of 
the journey, turns aside with 
delight to enjoy the refreshing 
comfort and coolness of the 
welcome oasis, so does the 
Christian, wearied with the 
business and anxieties of the 
busy day, betake himself to the 
enjoyments of the prayer-meet- 
ing, as an anticipation of the 
pleasures of his future heaven. 
All other enjoyments, no matter 
how highly seasoned or how- 
ever varied, after a short time, 
pall upon the taste and grow 
insipid, and leave a vacuum 
in the mind which nothing 
earthly can fill. But the pray- 
er-meeting—the earthly com- 
munion of saints—is ever pleas- 
ing, ever new, and those who 
truly enjoy its blessings wish 
to enjoy them again and again. 
Surely those who are conscious 
that the present life is but an 
introduction to an eternal and 
unchanging future, and that 
future is to be passed in the 
unveiled and direct presence 
of our blessed Redeemer, can- 
not qualify themselves for 
heaven and its enjoyments by 
any means equal to the prayer- 
meeting. 
‘* Then all the storm of life subsides 


And the vext spirit into rapture glides,” 
hronicle. 
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Secking and Trusting. 

I rang the bell at my pas 
tor’s door. Looking upon the 
golden sunset, I strove to calm 
my throbbing heart; but the 
peace and beauty without were 
mocked by inward agony-—the 
agony of a divinely awakened 
accusing conscience. 

“Satan tempted me. ‘Make 
some excuse,’ he whispered, as 
I heard a step in the hall ; 
‘borrow a book, and go home ; 
do not commit yourself as an 
anxious inquirer, for to-morrow 
you may go back to the world.’ 

“But one more powerful 
than Satan constrained me, 
and I asked calmly, as my pas- 
tor opened the door, ‘Can I 
see you alone, sir ?’ 

“Then he led me to his 
study, then I said quickly, lest 


temptation should prevail, ‘I 


ama great sinner. What must 
I do to be saved ?’ 
“He told me of Christ, and 


his full and free salvation, and 


bade me believe and be saved. 


“T listened. As one strug- 
gling, with blinded eyes and 
failing strength, amid the fear- 
ful rapids which hurry him on 
to the fatal cataract. 

“Then my pastor said he 
would pray with me, and beg- 
ged me as he did so, to strive 
to cast myself upon an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour. Kneeling, I fol- 
lowed, word by word, the fer- 
vent, trustful prayer, in which 
he strove to commit my soul 
to Christ. But my spirit 
shrank back. I would not 
trust. I could not be saved. 

“ As I rose to go, still bearing 
the burden of my guilt, I sought 
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relief from my agony in making 
and uttering a ‘good resolu- 
tion.’ ‘One thing I am deter- 
mined,’ said I, ‘I will never 
cease to seek Christ, even if I 
never find him.’ 

“Seeing the delay and dan- 
ger, — fatal, which lurked 
in that resolve, so seeming] 
fair, my pastor said to me, wit 
an earnestness and assurance I 
shall never forget, ‘ Seeking 
Christ will never save your 
soul, you must trust him.’ 

“Astonished beyond measure, 
and grieved at this reply, I 
‘went away sorrowful’ indeed ; 
but thoroughly convinced that 
I must trust or perish. Still 
words cannot tell, (such blind- 
ing power have sin and Satan, 
the thick darkness, the impene- 
trable mystery which hun 
round the act of faith, till God, 
in sovereign mercy, opened my 
eyes, to see the enormous sin 
and folly of unbelief, and the 
simplicity of that saving faith 
which, taking Jesus at his 
word, yields the soul to Him in 
unquestioning confidence. 

“It is a fearful thought that 
the breath of mortal lips may 
turn an immortal soul to heav- 
en or hell. May God, by his 
open and omnipresent Spirit, 
mercifully teach those who are 
called to guide inquiring souls. 
Let the truth sink into every 
heart, that it is not seeking but 
trusting, which saves the per- 
ishing. 

“* Many, I say unto you, will 
seek te enter in, and shall not be 
able.’ Believe on the Lord Je 
sus Christ. and thou shalt be 
saved.— Congregationalist. 








